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The Art of Japanese Printing 

By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 



IN the present day of materialism, when 
all forms of endeavor turn upon the 
labor-saving, time-saving, and money- 
saving axis, there is small place for the de- 
1 i g h t f u 1 art of wood-engraving which 
ceased to be popular with the close of the 
eighteenth century. Print collectors now 
number the best examples of this by-gone 
art in their portfolios and never weary of 
seeking out a new discovery in old book- 
shops, musty rookeries and basement junk 
stores. Many of these private collections 
are of rare art value and contain represen- 
tative examples of the wood-engraver's best 
work. For the person of artistic tastes, 
having limited means, there is no collection 
in which he can so wisely and profitably in- 
vest his spare money and derive greater 
satisfaction and pleasure therefrom than 
that of old prints. 

Personally I prefer wood-block prints to 
steel engravings, and I contend that a well- 
selected, well-framed print of first class de- 



gree is far superior to any second-rate piece 
of sculpture, painting, or object of art for 
house adornment. The average person can- 
not afford to place upon his walls the works 
of our great present-day painters, or sculp- 
tors, and if he buy such work it must come 
from the studio of a second-rate artist, or, 
worse still, from the commercial art shop 
where bargain counter wares are always on 
display to entrap the unsuspecting. One of 
the most tasteful and charming homes in 
New York has upon its walls no other dec- 
oration than well-chosen prints and a few 
etchings. There is a wide and varied range 
of this graphic art and one may take his 
choice in starting a portfolio. 

The old French print is delightful in 
color, delicate in line, and unusually deco- 
rative in design. The Germans have given 
us many rich and beautiful subjects and the 
old English print has long been a favorite 
with connoisseurs. However, were I choos- 
ing the art of any one nation whose artists 
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''VIEW OF KAN AY A" 
By Hiroshige 

have given thought to wood-block printing, 
I should certainly turn my attention to the 
land of cherry blossoms and fairy tales and 
study to comprehend the truly marvelous 
creations of the masters of old Japan whose 
originality and dexterity in the graphic arts 
have never been even partially attained by 
any other nation on the face of the globe, 
and I believe I shall be supported in the 
statement that they will never find a rival 
while time lasts. 

In the Japanese block print we find the 
consummation of all the charms of similar 
efTorts in other countries. The early Eng- 
lish print is usually crude in color, uncer- 
tain in outline, and often coarse in concep- 
tion. The French print as a rule is pleasing 
to the eye by virtue of its rather prettyfiecl 
design and delicate color, but too often is 
lacking in character and insipid in its pur- 
pose. None of these faults can be laid at 
the door of the masters of old Japan. From 
the birth of the school, back in the eighth 
century, to its golden age, which, according 
to the best authorities, appears to have been 
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from 1750 to 1830, these quaint prints have 
always possessed a quality of direct purpose 
and poetic expression which places them 
far ahead of any printer's art before or 
since. 

The earliest examples extant are printed 
in black and white, religious texts being the 
subjects. These prints are bold in outline, 
vigorous in design, and notably graceful in 
composition. In the early seventeenth cen- 
tury picture books were introduced which 
did much to popularize this art among the 
Japanese. Play bills and theatrical favor- 
ites were chosen subjects with the early en- 
gravers. The first book illustrations to be 
colored were made toward the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Then it was that 
surimonos became the vogue. These were 
a sort of signed proof which the artist gave 
about as we give a business or visiting card. 
Okyo was the first artist to overturn con- 
ventional law and copy nature. His work 
inspired many followers. The list of good 
print makers of old Japan is lengthy. Cer- 
tain artists became famous for their illus- 
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trations for fairy tales and novels, others 
for their decorative designs for theatrical 
posters., pictures of fair women, national 
heroes, or local scenery. Okyo, who founded 
the great school, was famous for his fishes 
and fowls, Sosen for monkeys, and Korin 
for his rabbits. Okasai was valued for bird 
drawing and Hirochige for his marvelous 
landscape renderings. The great figure 
artists were Horunobu, Outamaro, Sukin- 
obu, Kiyonago, Toyoharu, Okamura-Mau- 
sanobu, and Koriusai. 

Contradicting popular opinion of his own 
countrymen, Hokusai was the greatest of 
all Japanese artists. His most valued work 
is his "One Hundred Views of Fuji/' a set 
of which may be seen in the Boston Public 
Library. Hokusai died at the age of ninety, 
exclaiming with his last breath, "If heaven 
had granted me five years more, I might 
have become a great artist.'' He sleeps un- 
der the cherry and pine trees of Yeddo and 
on his grave stone is chiseled an epitaph 



which reads, "This is the tomb of the old 
man mad about painting." To the eyes of 
layman unfamiliar with the delicate and il- 
lusive art of the old master of Japan, these 
prints no doubt suggest the primitive, but 
when a true appreciation has been reached, 
one is bound to be impressed by their per- 
fection of taste and refinement, which has 
been attained only after long centuries of 
culture. Their value in the teaching of 
color harmony, balance, composition, and 
simplicity of design in art academies or in 
public schools is great, and we know how 
much Whistler and others of his craft have 
been influenced in art by these ancient 
workmen. 

Japanese prints are like fairy tales, they 
leave much for the imagination. I have 
often been asked by persons seeking knowl- 
edge on the print subject, "What is the 
secret of the art?" And I always reply, 
"The absolute elimination of all non-essen- 
tials." I believe this is really the key to 
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"THS FORTY-SEVEN RONIN" 
From a print by an unknown artist 

their great merit, for it is obviously true in 
studying the prints that this principle of 
elimination of useless details, which makes 
for strength in any art, has found here its 
most complete development. These old 
masters have dared to do what none others 
ever thought of doing, to disregard abso- 
lutely the deluding arts of perspective and 
light and shade, leaving only form and 
color and the suggestion of motion. They 
rendered form and color without aiming at 
relief. Our European artists seek relief and 
ocular delusion while all Japanese art is in 
the flat, hence, in a sense it is all a decora- 
tion. The print ornaments and suggests 
rather than depicts, and it is never devel- 
oped too far in any one part to the injury 
of the spirit of the whole. 

I remember asking a young Vassar girl, 
whom I chanced to meet while attending a 
private exhibition of prints what impressed 
her most in the study of their art. 'Their 
simplicity,'' she replied quickly. She was 
an apt student, for their simplicity is truly 
beyond our understanding, the simplicity of 
the sort that it takes a master to achieve. 

Quoting from a noted writer on the sub- 
ject of Japanese prints, I define color prints 
as the "meeting of two wonderfully sym- 
pathetic surfaces, the unsandpapered grain 
of the cherry wood block and a mesh in 
the paper of pulsating vegetable tentacles. 
On the one color may be laid almost dry 
and may be transferred to the other by a 



delicacy of personal touch that leaves only 
a trace of tint balancing on the tips of the 
fibres and from the interstices of these 
printed tips the whole luminous heart of 
the paper wells up, diluting the pigment 
with soft golden sunshine." That sounds 
very much like poetry, does it not? How- 
ever, it is just a plain statement of facts. 
The paper used in making the old prints 
was in itself a work of art. It was truly 
alive, hence the prints retain their luminous 
quality to this very day. 

You cannot judge these old artists or 
their work by a down-to-date European 
standard. The further away you get from 
modern ideas, the more in harmony you 
will become with the old masterpieces of 
Japan. The decadence of the old school 
and final death blow to the print art of 
Japan was the direct result of European in- 
fluence entering into the flowery kingdom. 
The modern print is not only an affront to 
good art and good taste, but it is a disgrace 
to the Japanese empire. I have often been 
asked if the scenery and people seen in 
prints really look so in real life. Absurd! 
The print masters did not even attempt to 
copy nature. Here they were quite right, 
for they have arrived at a truth other than 
a photographic truth. They have proved 
that there is a truth higher than historical 
truth. Their art is always a convention, 
even to the figure work. Each artist painted 
his beautiful women according to his own 
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ideas and taste. In studying or selecting 
prints for a portfolio, judge them only for 
their pure beauty. Study the truth of their 
harmony, the quality of tone, and try to 
comprehend something of their marvelous 
technique. Also observe the texture of the 
paper used. Good paper is a thing of the 
past. 

In the making of the print several artists 
are required. One draws, one cuts, one 
prints. Of course, the important man is 
the one who draws the sketch. Study the 
flow of lines in the work of the great art- 
ists. They are full of ner- 
vous vitality. For many 
years all prints were in 
black and white. It re- 
quired a slow evolution 
getting up to seven colors. 
The whole idea of the 
Japanese print is of decor- 
ation. Is it not a wonder 
that the prints having fine 
and intricate lines never 
appear the least bit wood- 
en when you stop to con- 
sider that th-ey were all cut 
on wood by hand? When 
an old block wears out, a 
reprint is made by laying 
a fine old print on a cherry 
block and cutting out a 
new one. The printing is 
a n important factor in 
printmaking, for a p o o r 
printer might spoil the 
most sublime Hokusai. 
The artistic merit of the 
printer truly does affect 
the print in many ways. 
The fine old paper, good 
colors, and master en- 
gravers are all past and 
gone, and the print is also 
fast passing away. Person- 
ally, I always recognize a 
fourth artist in the final __ 
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artistic result of a print, By mrosMge 



and that one is the sun, for it surely has a 
great mission to perform in blending, soft- 
ening and setting the color. 

The first colors to be used in print mak- 
ing were rose and green. The decorative 
use of black in prints first appeared in 
theatrical posters, and was thus introduced 
to attract attention. It is a known fact 
that the famous gown builders of Paris 
study the color and design of these old 
prints and use many of the schemes in their 
creations. Flowers and birds were a late 
development, hence fewer good subjects. 
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In making Japanese prints the drawings 
are all painted by hand on wooden blocks 
and then pressed off onto paper. Cherry 
wood is usually demanded, as it is fine 
grained and very hard. The blocks are 
planed and polished on both sides, as both 
sides are used. First the outline of the 
design is drawn on very thin paper, so thin 
that the lines will show through plainly on 
the back. The paper is then pasted face 
downward, so that when printed the wo"rk 
will not be reversed. The engraver now 
cuts all around the lines, leaving them 
standing in relief. Only one style of knife 
is used for all kinds of work. It has a 
narrow, short blade, about an inch long, 
cut off obliquely across the end. The 
oblique edge is the cutting edge. Fine 
chisels are also used. The blocks are oiled 
after the outlines are cut, and when dry a 
number of impressions are made on very 
thin paper. These are colored by the artist 
as he wishes them to be and are then pasted 
on blocks as before, and more blocks are 
cut from them, one for every color used in 
the printing. In printing the paper is 
dampened ; the paints used are watercolors. 
Great skill is necessary to keep the colors 
from running and blurring. After all the 
impressions desired are made from the first 
block, the printer uses the second block, 
painting it before each impression with the 
desired color. This is repeated for each 
color used. Some prints receive as many 
as one hundred impressions, according to 
the design used. Many workmen print 
from from six to twelve hundred impres- 
sions a day. Ten thousand prints may be 
made from one set of blocks, only the first 
three hundred of which are considered 
number one prints. A palette of five colors 



is used, viz., red, blue, yellow, black and 
white. 

Not long ago I was asked by one seeking 
light upon a dark subject, "What is one to 
do with a collection of Japanese prints after 
it has been secured ?" There are several 
answers to such a question, but, first of all, 
let me throw out a kindly warning to all 
would-be print collectors. Keep your col- 
lections very small and very choice. I con- 
sider twenty-five well selected prints a 
goodly number. Out of these one may 
select two or three for framing ; the remain- 
ing group can then be mounted on rough 
gray paper and bound in book form or laid 
in a portfolio. 

In all probability, print collecting will 
never become a popular fad, for the simple 
reason that it requires a highly developed 
sense of art to appreciate the truth and 
beauty of these old drawings. It goes 
without saying that such collections will 
never be overdone in this day and age, for 
the fine old prints are extremely difficult to 
procure, and when found demand a high 
price. The best print collections are owned 
by the French government and are jeal- 
ously guarded lest they prove too great a 
temptation to the commercial propensities 
of the art dealers who await with open 
arms the American collector and connois- 
seur. 

Beware the modern Japanese print. It 
is without grace of line or beauty of color. 
The coloring employed by the modern print 
maker is nothing more or less than analine 
dye of the cheapest variety. The paper . 
used nowadays is likewise an insult to the 
memory of the art which in its golden age 
gained for the artists of Japan the title of 
"the master printers of the world." 



